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ABSTRACT 

This document discusses Activity Group Guida 
which is viewed as a useful tool for counselors who wish to 
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project. One group purpose calls for the leader and group me 
work togethei: to complete the task. A second purpose is to u 
group process and experiences involved in completing the pro 
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session are: (1) warmup discussion, (2) activity implementat 
(3) followup discussion. The author describes and evaluates 
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ABSTRACT 



The authors suggest that Activity Group Guidance can be a 
useful tool for counselors who wish to include developmental 
guidance as a part of th^ir role. The content, process, and 
group dynamics of Activity Group Guidance are presented. A 
comprehensive Activity Group Gxxidance program is described and 
evaluated. Specific suggestions are given to counselors who 
wish to start Activity Groups in their own schools. 



ACTIVITY GROUP GUIDANCE: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH FOR COUNSELORS 

In many schools students who do not have serious problems are largely 
ignored by their counselors, even though these students do have very real guidance 
needs. They can profit by learning how to maJ<e decisions, accept responsibility, 
get along with others, and apply a hui^dred other guidance principles which will 
help them become adequate adults. The authors believe that one of the most im- 
portant roles of the school counselor should be to serve as a guidance specialist 
who provides a comprehensive developmental guidance program. Rather than serving 
as a therapist who facilitates a cure for an illness, this developmental guidance 
specialist provides guidance information and teaches skills for processing that 
information. Activity Group Guidance can be a useful tool for counselors with 
this developmental orientation. 

WHAT IS ACTIVITY GROUP GUIDANCE ? 
Activity Group Guidance is an adaptation of play therapy techniques which 
have been used successfully in clinical settings {Axline, 1947; Ginott, 1961; 
Moustakas, 1955) . Activity group therapists have emphasized that work with 
children is most effective when it takes place in a natural setting which 
provides an opportunity for behavior change (Blakeman and Day, 1969; Galkin, 
1937; Moreno, 1946). Alexander (1964), Blakemaji (1967), Day (1967), and 
Komechak (1971) have effectively applied the activity group concept to 
counseling in schools, but again the emphasis of each focused on children with 
serious problems. 

Activity Group Guidance is a process in which participants of a group 
experience and discuss one or more guidance principles through the planning 
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and completing of some task or project. One purpose for the group is for the 
leader and group members to work together in order to complete the activity. 
A second purpose of the group is to use the group process and experiences in- 
volved in completing the project to learn a guidance principle. 

Activity* Group Guidance combines sane aspects of group counseling (Blake- 
man and Day, 1969) with the sound teaching strategy of learning through 
experience (Carswell and Roubinek, 1974: Holt, 1972; Silverman, 1973; and 
Weber, 1971) . Ideally, guidance becomes an important part of every cur- 
ricular area. In practice this does not usually happen unless a program such 
as Activity Group Guidance is set up to provide a means for consciously in- 
tegrating guidcuice content into the existing curricula. Activity Group 
Guidance provides an opportunity for the counselor and teacher to develop 
a program which integrates basic guidsmce principles into the curriculum in 
such a way that the affective and cognitive; domains are treated as a unified 
whole (Brown, 1971; Keat, 1974) . 

WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF ACTIVITY GROUP GUIDANCE? 

The content of Activity Group Guidance includes a planned cognitive and/ 
or psychomotor activity with an affective focus. Potential subjects for 
activities are limited only by the imagination of the leader. 

Activity groups may be part of a special guidance curriculum developed 
cooperatively by teachers and the counselor. For example, a guidance unit on 
understanding feelings might include an Activity Group Guidance session of 
making a collage with faces that express emotions. A guidance unit on en- 
couragement could involve an activity of planning and staging a play which 
gives the group an opportunity to learn and use the encouragement process. 
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Activity groups may be utilized as a part of a unit of study in the exist- 
ing curriculum of any ssubject. For example, in a math class an activity de- 
signed to develop word problems that have an affective as well as a cognitive 
solution can become a foundation for discussion of the guidance concept of 
problem solving, in a physical education class a series of lessons may involve 
the student in developing, teaching, and learning new games which can provide 
an excellent opportunity to explore guidance principles such as sharing, 
decision-making, leadership^ and cooperation. 

Some schools have set aside a block of time each week for interest groups 
or clubs. These groups can be developed easily into Guidance Activity Groups 
if the leaders are trained to implement the guidcoice aspect of the program. 
An interest group for training student crosswalk guards may become a vehicle 
for the discussion of mutual respect and responsibility, or a choral group 
may provide an excellent setting for developing the guidance principles of 
working together and acceptance of self and others, 

WHAT IS THE PROCESS USED IN ACTIVITY GROUP GUIDANCE ? 
The three stages usually involved in the process of implementing Activity 
Group Guidance sessions are: 1. Warm-up discussion, 2, Doing the activity, 
and 3. Follow-up discussion. If time is limited, and flexibility is desired, 
one or more of these stages may be omitted during some activity group sessions. 

Stage 1; Warm-up Discussion 

During the warm-up discussion, the leader begins a dialogue with the group 
about the basic guidance principle to be emphasized in the activity group 
session. This discussion sets the tone for the activity which will follow. 
If encouragement is the focus for a given session, the group members may become 
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more aware of how their behavirr can be encouraging or discouraging to others 
and can better recognize when some one is trying to encourage them. 

Also during the warm-up stage, the group and the leader agree on the 
specific objectives which they wish to accomplish during the session. These 
goals involve the completion of the activity and implementation of the 
guidance principles to be stressed. The group and leader develop the specific 
steps needed to accomplish their stated objectives. The leader usually needs 
to give clear directions or possibly model the skills necessary for completing 
the activity, 

s tage 2; Doing the Activity 

The group members generally work together to accomplish their task during 
this stage. However, some participants may work independently on a project. 
The leader works with the group and observes their behavior and interactions. 
His observations about the interaction may provide some of the content for 
the follow-up discussion. As the leader interacts with the group he may give 
feed-back to some of the participants concerning the guidance principle being 
stressed. As incidents occur which can provide an opportunity for learning of 
guidance principles, the whole group or a part of the group may talk about it 
while working on the group project, if a major crisis develops, the group 
may stop work on their projects and work together to solve their concern. The 
primary objective during this stage, however, is informal interaction in a 
natural setting rather than formal discussions. 

Stage 3; Follow-up Discussion 

The follow-up discussion is the key part of Activity Group Guidance, 
During this dialogue the group and leader discuss the activity they have just 
canpleted and the guidance principle involved, ESnphasis is placed on the 
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thoughts, feelings and actions of the participants. The group evaluates 
the extent to which their stated goals and objectives were reached. When 
necessary, plans are made to modify subsequent sessions in order to better 
accomplish their goals. During the discussion, group members may be helped 
to understand the purpose of their own behavior (Dinkmeyer and McKay, 1973; 
Dreikurs, et al., 1971). Interpersonal skills also may be learned for 
helping other members of the group to improve their behavior and attitudes. 

WH^T GROUP DYNAMICS ARE NECESSARY FOR SUCCESSFUL 
ACTIVITY GUIDANCE GROUPS? 

There are a number of dynamics v;ithin an activity group which may in- 
fluence whether or not the experience will be a success. The autJiors believe 
that for the activity group to be optimally productive the atmosphere must be 
democratic rather than authoritarian or permissive (Dreikurs et al, 1971; White 
and Lippit, 1960) . Democracy as utilized in Activity Group Guid&nce implies an 
atmosphere of mutual respect in which children have freedom with responsibility. 
Within this atmosphere children are given choices within limits which they may 
help to develop, and are allowed to experience the consequences of the choice 
they have made (Dreikurs and Gray, 1968) . 

Group cohesiveness is more likely to develop when the tone of the group is 
based on an attitude of mutual help and encouragement (Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs, 
1963) . If the group is to be cohesive ^ it is extremely important for the 
members and the leader to have a common purpose or objective for each session. 

To be effective, the group leader must not operate as the "boss" of the 
group nor can he abdicate his responsibility by acting only as an observer. 
He needs to be very much involved in the activity, and serve as a facilitator 
and model who helps the group members solve their own difficulties. Choice of 
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leaders for activity groups may be flexible. Activity Group Guidance pro- 
grams have been successfully led by counselors, teachers, and trained lay 
or para-professional leaders including college students, and parents 
(Hillman and Bowlus, 1971) • 

Activity groups may vary in size according to the leader's objective and 
the activity involved. Groups of 8-10 children work very well in most situa- 
tions, but groups may be smaller or larger to meet specific needs. A typical 
classroom group may be divided into 3 or 4 activity groups, but Activity 
Group Guidance for the whole class is also a very effective procedure. The 
authors have found that it is best to organize groups so that there is a mix 
of sexes and personalities. Variety in the composition of the group stimu- 
lates more productive interaction and personal growth. 

A COMPREHENSIVE ACTIVITy GROUP GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN ACTION 
The authors have been involved in the implementation of Activity Group 
Guidance in a wide variety of settings (Barr, et al., 1973; Hillman, Penczar 
and Barr, 1974) . The most extensive of these programs was part of an ESEA 
Title III project in Humboldt County, California directed by the senior 
author. The purpose of the total project was to produce a comprehensive 
developmental guidance program for grades kindergarten through eight. The 
program involved classroom guidance discussions. Activity Group Guidance and 
small group counseling (Hillman and Bowlus, 1971) . 

The most successful segment of the program was Activity Group Guidance. 
All children in the three small project schools who were in grades 2 through 
6 were in about 25 Activity Guidance Groups. Typically, each classroom was 
divided into three or four activity groups of about seven or eight boys and 
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girls. Each group had two leaders^ one male and one female university graduate 
student majoring in counseling^ psychology or education. The activity groups 
met each week for about 45 minutes throughout the school year. The general 
objective of each group was to create a relaxed atmosphere where the children 
could develop the skills necessary for good interpersonal relationships with 
like and opposite sex peers ^ parents^ teachers ^ and other adults. The groups 
most frequently were involved in activities which centered around arts and 
crafts, cooking r and drama. 

Two approaches were used to evaluate the effectiveness of the Activity 
Group Guidance program (Hillman and Bowlus^ 1971) . The Activity Group lea^erc 
were carefully trained to observe and record critical behavior exhibited by 
the children in their groups. These observations were then used to make ratings 
on six dimensions of social behavior including: 1^ Participation in group 
activity^ 2. Self-assertiveness with peers, 3. Respect for others, 4. Valu- 
ation by peers, 5. Interaction with adult leaders, and 6. Elnotional expression. 
Each of the six dimensions was rated on a nine point scale. The highest (best 
adjustment) score possible on the scale was 54, and the lowest (poorest adjust- 
ment) score was 6. Initial ratings were made in the fall after four activity 
group sessions and final ratings were made in May after an average of 23 
sessions. The children at all grade levels, 2 through 6, made substantial gains 
in the quality of their behavior in the activity group sessions as rated by the 
adult leaders. The beginning average rating achieved by the total sample was 
29.25 cind the final average rating was 37.75. 

In a second evaluation procedure, all children participating in the Activity 
Group Guidance Program were asked, in May, to complete an open-ended question- 
naire concerning their reaction to the groups. The children were very enthu- 
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siastic, and 100% of the respondents said they wanted to continue in the program 
the following year. Obviously much more sophisticated evaluation procedures 
are needed before definite conclusions can be made about the effectiveness of 
Activity Group Guidance, but this evaluation doea indicate that the Humboldt 
program was a success in the opinion of the leaders and children involved. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
Counselors who wish to emphasize their role as a developmental guidance 
specialist should find that Activity Group Guidance is a valuable tool. To 
initiate such a program the counselor will have several responsibilities. 
At first he will need to serve as a leader for several activity groups so 
that he can learn the process and feel comfortable with it. When he is leading 
a group, the counselor will be a model for others who may lead groups in the 
future. Second, the counselor will need to recruit and provide training for 
group leaders, including: teachers, parents, college students, para- 
professionals, or older students. Part of this training would include coun- 
selor demonstrations of Activity Group Guidance. Third, the counselor will 
be a resource of activity ideas, materials, and guidance principles for lay 
leaders. Finally, the counselor's' main responsibility will be to organize 
emd coordinate the Activity Group Guidance Program. 

Activity Guidance Groups provide an excellent way to identify students 
who need the special attention which individual or group counseling provides. 
Many times parent or teacher consultation will be an outgrowth of an acti- 
vity group. Methods which have been successful in working with a child in an 
activity group may be shared with the teacher or parent. 
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The authors have discovered that Activity Group Guidance is a valuable 
procedure which can put new vitality into a school guidance and covmseling 
program. We hope that you will try some of the ideas presented here and 
share the results with us. 
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July 30, 1974 



Dr. Leo Goldman, Editor 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

bear Dr. Goldman: 

Enclosed you will find an article entitled "Activity Group 
Guidance: A Developmental Approach for Counselors" which I 
have written with John Penczar and Reginald Barr. We would 
like to submit this article for publication in The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal . 

Our progra i at the 1974 A.P.G.A. convention on this subject 
was very well received. One of the guidance publishing 
houses has asked us to develop a guidance kit based on the 
concept of Activity Group Guidance. We feel that the mater- 
ial presented in the article will be of interest and value 
to your readers. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 
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